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GREAT mountains near great seas bring 
forth great image-makers. Hence 
Pheidias, hence Michelangelo, and hence 
the sculptors Southern France gave to the 
latter part of the nineteenth century — 
Falguiere, Mercie and others; hence too, 
in a broad sense, our French-Irish-American 
sculptor Saint-Gaudens, whose fathers, 
like Daudet and d'Artagnan and other 
big-visioned people, came from the be- 
loved and redoubtable Midi. 

To produce art, the land-locked moun- 
tain countries, such as Switzerland, for 
example, lack the impregnating breath of 
seaports with their merchandise of spirit 
as well as matter, their bales of foreign 
ideas as well as foreign stuffs. But the 
little town of Aspet, in Southern France, 
looks familiarly at the mountains of Spain 
for grandiose imaginings, yet is not too far 



from Northern Italy to feel the influence 
of Northern Italian ideas, whether, like 
Benvenuto Cellini, these ideas come swag- 
gering by land over the "Monsanese," 
or whether they travel by sea, past Nice 
and Marseilles. You have only to look 
at Milan Cathedral to know how Northern 
Italian fingers itch to carve beautiful 
stone. Southern French fingers share this 
feeling. With Saint-Gaudens pere, the 
tool was an awl instead of a chisel, the 
material leather instead of stone. Aspet 
no doubt called for shoes instead of 
monuments. 

The very name, Aspet, viewed from the 
Italian side, suggests the Italian verb 
aspetto, I wait, I look about me. Our 
Cornish Hills borrowed happily from the 
Pyrenees when the sculptor Saint-Gaudens 
gave to his summer home, afterwards his 
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winter home and his perpetual resting- 
place, the name of the French village where 
his father was born. 

Certainly the New England Aspet is 
farther from New York than the French 
Aspet from either Tarascon or Carcassonne; 
but the place is worth the pilgrimage. To 
be exact, it is fifteen minutes by motor 
from Windsor, Vermont, which is seven 
hours by train from New York. Passing 
from Vermont into New Hampshire by the 
Windsor toll bridge, you follow the Con- 
necticut River northward for a mile or 
more along the Wilson Road, built by the 
State in honor of the President, and for 
the use of the people. When you reach 
the three little red houses, do not seek that 
charming stone bridge on the left, but 
take the wooded byway at your right. It 
is one of the most beautiful roads in 
Cornish; "and when I say Cornish, I 
mean the whole world." It climbs and 
climbs; on both sides it is silver-fringed 
with tall white birches — vestal virgins 
attended by their lictors the pine-trees. 
High above the Wilson Road you left 
behind you, there suddenly occurs the 
customary flag-bearing New England school 
house in its little clearing; but you must 
go on higher still, without stopping to 
consider the relation, if any, between the 
birches and the birched, if any, until you 
catch sight of a great pine hedge embrac- 
ing an ample open space which is neither 
lawn nor field, but has the happier char- 
acteristics of each. 

Once within Aspet's space, you will note 
that at one end it looks like an English 
lawn, and at the other like the Elysian 
Fields. At the lawn end stands the house, 
and at the Elysian end the temple, while 
at stately intervals between these are 
studios, gardens, shrubberies ; paved walks, 
some sunny, some shady. The genius 
of the place is beauty, a natural beauty 
cherished and enhanced by art. At Aspet, 
in strict accordance with our Cornish cus- 
tom, Mount Ascutney is seen set securely 
against the southern sky; Ascutney being 
our important perpetual tutelary barometer 
and general jewel-of-life. Its outline is 
said by rivals to be plagiarized either from 
Fujiyama or Vesuvius, but its ever- varying 
color is its own; and it holds the record 



for running the gamut of hues from grave 
to gay. No Cornish person has been 
known to speak of it without emotion; 
hence the less said here the better. We 
babble of our pine-trees too, and at Aspet 
the splendid line of dark forest seen behind 
the temple spans the northwest horizon, 
forming a background that embraces all 
the Aspet buildings. 

I have said " temple " because everyone 
else says temple — the name having already 
been very simply and reverently bestowed 
by common consent on the exquisitely 
beautiful memorial lately erected to en- 
shrine the ashes of the sculptor and his 
sculptor brother. This structure is of a 
warm-toned white marble from a Vermont 
quarry abandoned half a century ago be- 
cause its product was not of a cold dead- 
white tint, and now, such is human change, 
reopened for the same reason. The temple 
is classical in feeling, and consists of four 
canopied columns, protecting an altar- 
like shrine for unseen burial urns, the altar- 
form itself being a rendering in marble 
of the charming altar designed by Mr. 
Saint-Gaudens's studio assistants for the 
ceremonial finale of the Masque of the 
Golden Bowl. Indeed, the memorial stands 
on the very spot which served as theatre 
for that now celebrated pageant imagined 
and executed by Cornish dramatists, 
musicians, painters and sculptors, and 
offered to Augustus and Augusta Saint- 
Gaudens on the twentieth anniversary of 
their coming to Cornish, thereby to form 
the beginning of the Cornish "colony." 
Something of the fire and fragrance and 
beauty of this offering has been caught up 
and carried to other sacred groves. The 
Golden Bowl has been remolded again and 
again, on a different scale and with dif- 
ferent workmanship, and perhaps not 
always nearer to the heart's desire of the 
artist in pageantry. But surely that 
Bowl was something more than a beautiful 
iridescent bubble broken against a Cornish 
sunset; it has already been entered as a 
valuable influence in our country's artistic 
inventory. 

Turning northward from the Elysian 
Fields to the English lawn, we see the 
house, a genial, spacious brick building, 
widely-porched, amply- terraced, its main 
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part capped by four chimneys that peer 
rabbit-ear fashion over marble-topped roof- 
steps such as our ancestors often used in 
order to soften the Noah's ark severity 
of their gables. It is one of the fine old 
roadhouses of 1800 or thereabouts, rescued 
from oblivion, rats and stray woodchoppers 
by Mr. Saint-Gaudens, and harmoniously 
remodeled by Mr. George Babb in 1890. 
And since everything 'from the hand of 
this gifted architect has been warmly 
classic in the best sense of that word, ex- 
pressing the needs and creeds of living 
Americans as well as of bygone Greeks or 
Italians, imaginatively combining the old 
tradition in its beauty with the new in- 
vention in its fitness, there is no want of 
harmony between the shrine of the dead 
and the home of the living. If there is 
any place in the world where Pan and the 
Puritan walk satisfied with each other 
and with their surroundings, it is on our 
Cornish hillsides, and most of all at Aspet. 
Those who are familiar with the fortunes 
of Aspet during its generation of develop- 
ment know that this harmony of Pagan 
and Christian feeling has been reached 
through the sincere and happy self-expres- 
sion of the sculptor and his wife, aided by 
the bright spirits of the day in arts closely 
akin to the art of sculpture. The ideas 
and works of Stanford White, McKim, 
Wells, Dewing, Brush, Thayer and Sar- 
gent, form part and parcel of Aspet. A 
popular fallacy ascribes to the sculptor's 
guild a kind of color-blindness vaguely 
supposed to be a classic inheritance. Now 
the Saint-Gaudens family, root and branch, 
have been true worshippers of color as well 
as form, a fact easily seen in the rich and 
varied harmonies of their rooms and gar- 
dens, and indeed in all of Aspet's spaces, 
both within and without. The lady of 
the house is past mistress in the art of 
house and garden decoration; her work 
has a singular charm in that it combines 
a certain passionate originality with entire 
correctness of design. Whatever she does with 
furniture and stuffs, with trees and flower- 
beds and great vases is always, as an artist 
once said, "so beautifully right." More- 
over, the dwellers at Aspet have loved and 
respected landscape art, and in placing 
each new feature needed in their growing 



life and work, have always sought the 
harmony of the ensemble. With a large- 
ness of vision like that of the Renaissance 
landscape architects, they have selected, 
eliminated, created. From the temple 
to the house, from the studio of the per- 
gola to the garage, each structure is in 
keeping with its purpose, its neighbor and 
its background the New England hillside. 
It has been said that an advancing 
civilization avoids harsh contrasts. The 
red brick house, after due consideration and 
consultation, was painted white, the better 
to harmonize with the columns and 
balustrade of the large porch or outdoor 
living-room added when the building was 
remodeled. The New England wild grape- 
vine lends its classic beauty to the columns, 
and Lombardy poplars vie with New 
Hampshire pines in a scheme of decoration 
in which at the south or front entrance of 
the house, a fine Kentucky coffee-tree plays 
a leading part. A long brick walk out- 
lined by low rose-bushes leads from the 
marble steps of the house to those of the 
well-hedged circle at which guests alight 
or depart. At the back of the house are 
other marble steps; these lead to the 
upper garden, from which one descends 
to the studio of the pergola, the studio 
where the master thought and worked and 
sang during the summers of his best years. 
This building was originally the stable 
of the old hostelry; no doubt the old- 
time stable-boys, could they revisit the 
scene of their old-time activities, would 
rub their eyes on seeing the changes a 
century has made. Hay and oats long 
since gave way to clay and bronze. So 
wide is the pergola that a coach-and-four 
might be driven between the two long rows 
of columns that support it and its burden 
of vines, while between this double line 
of columns and the building the space is 
still more ample. Under the eaves, and 
well protected within this inner space, 
is a portion of the Panathenaic frieze in 
casts of full. size. It was Mr. Saint- 
Gaudens's delight to experiment upon the 
coloring of this frieze, in collaboration 
with his painter-friends. Working upon 
their ladders, these artists could catch a 
gleam of the golden god Pan presiding 
over a near-by fountain. Waiting for a 
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first coat to "dry in" on some ephebos 
or magistrate or water-carrier, they could 
invite their souls to a contemplation of 
Ascutney as seen from the exedra facing 
the fountain, or else they could wander a 
little farther eastward to find themselves 
in the lower garden, with its rows of 
Madonna lilies, or in the upper garden 
gayly spread out at the feet of the genial 
bronze Narcissus who keeps a friendly 
eye on the rear of the house. 

Leaving the gardens, and following a 
close-clipped hedge, the visitor of today 
will come upon a newer studio, the studio 
of the caryatids, named from the two 
majestic figures at its entrance. It was 
built upon the site of a former studio 
completely destroyed by a fire in whbh 
many priceless possessions were lost. 
Among these the sculptor mourned not 



least of all the drawing he had as a boy 
made from his mother. This was the 
studio in which he directed the work of 
those young sculptors who were fortunate 
enough to be chosen as his assistants; and 
it has passed into a proverb that Saint- 
Gaudens's favorite pupil is in number as 
the cities that claim Homer's birth. The 
new studio is of stucco. Substantial in 
form and mellow in tone, it is further 
interesting through its quaintly outlined 
roof, a feature which at once allies it with 
the house. Nor does its design disdain 
kinship with that of its neighbor, the 
chicken-house. After all, here may be 
read the whole lesson of Aspet: a sincere, 
beautiful, harmonious expression of an 
artistic family's needs and aspirations, 
concerns and convictions, in a life that has 
room both for chickens and caryatids. 
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